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The New Nation of Burma 


Having quelled internal disorders, Burma's Socialist government must solve 
serious economic problems in order to insure its political future. 


BY EOWARD M. LAW YONE 
AND DAVID G. MANDELBAUM 


N° THAT THE INTERNAL Uprisinos in Burma have 
been checked, at least for the time being,’ plans 
for the nation's development may be resumed. The poli- 
tical development has been noteworthy, and any resurné 
of recent political affairs in Burma must begin with 
some mention of the late General Aung San 

Born on February 15, 1914, Aung San was at one time 
General Secretary and then President of the Rangoon 
University Students’ Union. He quite successfully agi- 
tated for much-needed reforms in the University Senate 
and administration. Since student movements have 
played a considerable part in recent Burmese political 
history, these achievernents brought him into national 
prominence. Aung San then joined the Thakin move- 
ment against the British government, in which move- 
ment Thakin Nu, the present Prirae Minister, and most 
of the Socialists now prominent in Burmese politics 
played leading roles. When World War II broke out 
Aung San fled to Japan. There he was eventually joined 
by twenty-nine other young Burmese nationalists, with 
whom he returned to Burma in the vanguard of the 
Japanese army. During the occupation of Burrna, he 
was commanding general of the Burma Defense Army 
which had been raised under Japanese sponsership and 
was Defense Minister in the Japanesc-approved govern- 
ment of Dr. Ba Maw. But he was among the first Bur- 
Mr. Law Yone wu editor of the Rangoon paper, The Nation, 
and has reeeatly been in the United States on a visiting fel- 
lowship. Professor Mandelbaum is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at the University of California, Ber- 
keley 

1 See “Pacification in Burma,” by the same authors, Far 
Bastern Survey, October 11, 1950 


mans to be disillusioned about the Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

When the British I4th Army invaded Burma from 
ihe north, Aung San, who had been biding his tine, 
gave the signal for the Burmese to fall upon the Japa- 
nese from the rear. This they did effectively. Imme- 
diately after the war he became the natural symbol of 
national unity. The British officials could not for long 
resist the demand of the people to include Aung San 
in the government, and it was as counsellor to the last 
British governor of Burma that Aung San went to Lon- 
don to work out the details for the transfer of power.* 

Although General Aung San was immensely popular 
with the people and had the support of all resistance 
movements in the country, he soon had to contend with 
political nvals. Chief among his conservative rivals was 


JS. Pormvall, “Twalight in Burma: Reconquest and After,” 
Pacifec Affairs, March 1949, pp. 3-20, and “Twilight in Burma: 
Independence and After,” Pacific Affairs, June 1949, pp.155- 
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mterned by the British for 
during the war. On July 


1%) to 1942. U Saw was 
intriguing with the Japanese 
19, 1947, while Aung San was presiding over a cabinet 
Saw entered the chamber 
and six of his colleagues. U Saw 
and hanged before he could start 


the countrywide uprising which he had planned 


mecting, ascasine hired by | 


and killed Aung Sar 


was arrested, troed 


Prime Minister Thakin Nu 

The mantic of Aung San fell on Thakin Nu, a hfelong 
friend and a utiversi olieague, who had distinguished 
hirmeelf as a ner stist and a man of wise 
course! though older oF 


Thakin Nu 


pollu al party 


underground worker 
elf with any particular 
But he is naturally in- 
flueneed in nall measure by the Socialists with 


wheorn he lowely associated, first as 

stroke leacers niverwt then as defiers of the 

Brituch re at lastly as Tatu i the Ba Maw 

cabenet, m which sas sively Forngn 
Miniter and Minueter for Affairs 

out Buddhist, Thakin Nu is the patron 

groups in the country. He gave an 

revival in Booma recently 


sacre d rely 


‘ 
of Buddha and of two ist iples for pubhe venera- 


ing freon evien and India certs 


tien. He has aleo made ret of the fact that, once 


peace restore d, he will t te a monastery 
It should these observations 
that Thaku 


or necessanly politically mature im any way 


mystical person 
the 
contrary, | has often wh great politcal acumen 
and has retained the leadership ol a stnfe-torn nabon 
through a turt I he ta litwal storms which 
have broke om tin to time would have unseated 
a lew 

new constitution, relations with the former 
ruling power, Great Britain, were put on a basis which 


offiaa 


avreed to pay on maation for any 


har continued to be fnendly im affairs, Burma 
Brntsh interests 
which be urreed to accept a British 
military raneed mutually satisfactory 
terms for cts who then held unexpired 
contracts in the country 1 here uw no doubt chat Thakin 


Nu has tee 


letter and spirit 


to observe this agreement in both 
However bias 


anti-British sentiment which persists im 


task has not been easy 
because of the 
the country. This sen has been ‘exacerbated by 
various events, such as t f sale asked by th 


British-owned steamship company and the labor rm 


trenchments carned out by Both oil and mining con 


cerns, Most irritating of all were the atterapt: of two 
to ard the Rares rebels 


During the last phase of World War IH, a Colonel 
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Tulloch directed Karen guerrilla operations against the 
Japanese. Apparently the bonds of wartime comradeship 
strongly influenced this officer, for he turned up in Cal- 
cutta when the Karen rebellion was imminent, and tied 
to help his Karen friends in the preparations for rebel- 
lion. Lacking means of communication, Tulloch used 
Alexander Campbell, a correspondent of the London 
Daily Maid, w contact Karen leaders in Inscin. A letter 
of Campbell's, describing his activities, was intercepted 
and the Burmese gowernment was inforraed. When the 
story broke in Rangoon, it caused a furor and Campbell 
was arrested. Although there was great popular pres- 
sure to bring him to trial, the Burmese government 
Burmese 
linking foreigners in 


Since then, nowever 
politicians have tired of 
general, and the British in particular, with the Karen 


deported him instead 


never 


uprising 

This pervasive suspicion of foreigners has put the 
government and its principal political bac king, the So- 
cialit’ Party, at a disadvantage. For the government 
must deal with Britain and other powers, and so bes omes 
a target for criticism by ultra-nationalists, no matter 
what course ws followed. Officially the political ongan- 
ization now in power is the Anti-Fascist People's Free- 
AFPFL 
formed during the war. But the main support of the 
AFPFL is the Socialist Party* Two Party officials, U 
Ba Swe and | 
the AF PFL 
and then Foreign Minister in the cabinet, but U Ba Swe 
has never accepted government office, preferring to con- 


dem League the coaliuon of resistance groups 


Kyaw Nyein, also hold high offices in 
U Kyaw Nyein has been Home Minister 


centrate on Party affairs. The Socialists are a well-knit, 
well organiaed group with key men in the government 
and on the vanous advisory and consultative councils 

Since independence these men and their party have 
had the extremely difficult task of contending with the 
strongly nationalist propaganda of the Than Tun Com- 
munists, By their extravagant nationalist slogans, the 
Communists have been able to exploit the conditioned 
reflexes of a people who had been primed for a violent 
revolution against the British, When the British tactfully 
withdrew in 1448 they left a country all dressed up for 
a colonial struggle with nowhere to go. It has taken 
consderable patience and skill on the part of the new 
government to get the people to accept the fact that 
the revolution for which they had been preparing had 
indeed taken place, although in a bloodless manner 
Hence the Socialists were under pressure to put through 
quickly their land nationalization scheme, the current 


Stn 1°49, ex Socialst ministers in the cabinet re- 
signed and the Socialist Party declared that it was in opposition 
to the gowermment But later three Socialists accepted cabinet 
positions and the Socialist Party has not insisted on its oppo 


sition 
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procedure for the redistribution of land to peasants. 
Had they not done so, they would have been hard put 
to it to counter Communist agitation for summary ¢x- 
propriations and instant redistribution. 

Because of the promptness with which their plan 
for the nationalization of land was announced, the So- 
cialists have been able to win the support of the im- 
portant Peasants’ Union. The government has allowed 
local leaders of the Peasants’ Union in cach village to 
take a considerable share in the administration of the 
village. The authority of the appointed village headman, 
whose power was undivided under British rule, is now 
not infrequently overruled. Thus an important shift is 
occurnng within the villages in the matter of adminis- 
trative responsibility. Moreover, the Peasants’ Union 
has demanded and has generally obtained first priority 
on governmental appropriations in the way of agricul- 
tural loans and advances. A large portion of these are 
unrepayable because of the various political upheavals. 
So that while the peasants continue to contribute a 
major share of government revenue, they are also a 
severe strain on the government's resources. 


Trade Unions Restive 

The labor unions have a close affinity with the peasant 
groups, and the two generally support cach other. In 
a predominantly agricultural country like Burma, organ- 
ized labor takes second place to organized cultivators 
as a potent political force. Nevertheless the main labor 
organization, the Trade Union Congress of Burma, is 
by no means politically negligible. Its membership of 
200,000 includes not only oil field, mine, and transport 
workers, but even barbers and bicycle rickshaw drivers. 

The trade unions have been restive lately, mainly 
because they thought that the government should put 
greater political pressure on the British oil and mine 
companies which have been retrenching operations and 
so throwing men out of work, On May Day 1950, the 
Burma Trade Union Congress adopted a resolution to 
affiliate itself with the Communist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions. It also recommended that 
Burma establish more friendly relations with Russia 
and Communist China. Presiding at this mecting was 
Thakin Lwin, a ranking Socialist and former Minister 
of Labor in the cabinet 

This labor union step apparently made for some em- 
barrassing questions during the European tour on which 
the Prime Minister had just embarked. On his return 
Thakin Nu answered questions about the resolutions by 
saying that the trade unions had complete freedom of 
action in ther choice of affiliation, but that he had been 
assured that the resolutions concerning WFTU affilia- 
tion had in fact not been implemented. It appears, from 
this staternent and from other indications, that the So- 
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cialist leaders are still able to keep the more extremist 
sections of the peasants’ and workery’ organizations from 
shifting their groups to a Communist program. But the 
Socialist chiefs are constantly aware of the pressures 
toward the extreme left within the ranks of their own 
supporters, especially by some of the trade unions, 

From the political night, the now dominant Socialists 
have little to fear. U Tin Tut, the leading conserva- 
tive figure in the AFPFL, was assaninated in Septem- 
ber 1948. With the emergence of the Socialists and 
Communists in the postwar period, the people have all 
but forgotten the old political stalwarts, who made quite 
a stir in their day but now exist in a state of political 
desuetude Of these perhaps the most important and 
certainly the most colorful personality is Dr. Ba Maw, a 
former prime minister, and head of the state during the 
Japanese regime. Many of the Socialist leaders have 
supported and worked with him at various times, and 
indeed Dr Ba Maw may be considered to have been 
an early exponent of Socialis in Burmese politics. His 
rise to the premiership during the British regime was 
accelerated by a Socialist or at least a pscudo-Socialist 
platform with the slogan of “five acres and a cow.” He 
still exerts a powerful influence over some of the more 
Westernized classes, but his influence over the peasantry 
is slight at present. He hay not been able to weld the 
various non-Socialist and non-Comraunist political forces 
into effective opposition either in or out of parliament. 

The Socialists, then, see their political task as that of 
holding and consolidating their present position and of 
warding off the challenge of the Communists. In ad- 
dressing parliament recently, Thakin Nu made it very 
clear that he was not going to hand over the country 
to any new government which was set up by the force 
of armed revolution. And in London he commented, 
“We have the measure of the Communists in Burma.” If 
it were posible to hold an election soon, the Socialists 
would very probably be returned to a majority of the 
seats in parliament. But the Socialist Party's political 
future depends in considerable degree on the country's 
economic future 

At the moment, Burma's economic outlook is not 
particularly bright. To begin with, the Union began 
its independent carcer heavily in debt. Britain asked 
for a repayment of £72 million for the equipment put 
into Burma since the war. The British government later 
voluntarily reduced this debt by 50 percent, but under 
the Anglo-Burmese agreement Burma stands committed 
to repay the other half. In addition, Burma owns India 
sixty-five crores of rupees (about $1%6,500,000) for 
Indian assets (such as the railway system) taken over 
in 1937 when Burma was separated from India The 
Burma government has not repudiated the debt, but 
merely pleaded its inability to meet the installments. 


Moreover, the present government is irrevocably 
pledged to the nationalization of lands and forests. The 
current plan is to compensate landowners at the rate 
of twelve times the annual land revenue. Even if this 
plan is curried out slowly and cautiously, as @ now in- 
tended, it will demand a comederable share of the gov- 
ermment'’s annual imoorne.* 

But dewpite all this present and potential national 
dett, the country’s economy can probably carry it with- 
out great strain as won as prewar production levels are 
restored and developed. Foreign observers rarely fail 
to point out that Burma is a land rich in natural re- 
sources. Given some domestic tr,..quillity and a relatively 
wnall amount of capital for the restoration of plants and 
Burma cold ~ain produce a com- 
fortable economik surplus every year 
Burma conustently had a favorable 
The largest export was rice (on the 


communi ations 


Before the war 
balance of trade 
order of three million metric tons annually), but oil, 
timber, and minerals also constituted a large volume of 
owerse as trade In 1948-49 the export of nce was only 


one and one-quarter million tons beeause of the wide- 
spread insurrections, and in 1949-50 it fell to 800,000 
tom. The timber trade was virtually suspended when 
the rebel combine sat astride the Irrawaddy for a year, 
but in May 1950 tumber shiprnenty began to mse again 
in Kangoon 
and of the pmancipal road by the Karen seizure of Toun- 
goo caused serious shortages of edible oils, sugar, and 


The disruption of the main railroad system 


salt in Lower Burma. The recent resumption of trafh« 


has allewiated the drastic shortages, but these commodi- 


ties are still not in adequate supply 


Reconstruction and Foreign Capital 


Through al! the military crises, the government at- 


tempted to carry on with its reconstruction schemes 
wherever it was feasible. In spite of all the imternal trou- 
bles some of the war damage to the railroad has been 
repaired, considerable road transport of goods and pas- 


sengers has functioned throughout the imsurrections 


snd the ree « xports have heen maimtamed, ewen though 
on a reduced wale There was some damage of cconomn 
and transport facilities during the recent uprisings, but 
the main rebuilding which must be done os still that 


whine h was caused by thie widespread destructions of 
World War Il 


Attempts by to rehabilitate 


rivate British 
their enterprises have not becn markedly successful For 
example, the largest oil producer, the Burmah Oil Com- 
pany, embarked on a program to reconstruct its on) 
field installations and the four-hundred-mile pipe line 


to the refineries near Rangoon When interference by 


4 The Land Nationalwation Bill discussed in “Nationals 


tion in Burma,” The Economist, January 8, 1949, pp 62-04 
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insurgents slowed down the program, the company 
decided that it could not go ahead unless it were guar- 
anteed against loses. Negotiations with the Burmese 
government to this end did not bear any fruit, and for 
a time the British government subsidized the venture 
But after £7 million had been spent, British government 
funds were stopped. The company then announced that 
it would have to retrench, dismised five thousand 
workers in the oil fields, and gave notice to several 
thousand refinery workers. The trade unions swung into 
action to induce the government to force the Burmah 
Oil Company to retain the workers. Eventually the 
Court of Industrial Arbitration ruled that the company 
must give the discharged micn three months’ salary, and 
that the notice of discharge to essential refinery workers 
must be withdrawn. This decision left the company still 
unwilling to carry on its planned operations, and most 
of the fired workers remained withou* jobs. In the min- 
ing industry a generally similar situation prevailed 

From the point of view of the companies, there were 
no more profits to be earned, and therefore they saw 
no reason why they should spend more moncy in Burma 
until conditions were more favorable. But many Bur- 
mans see in these moves an attempt to put the squeeze 
on the government in order to compel it to renew the 
leases which have cither run out, or are nearing ex- 
piration. The government is now in no mood to renew 
these leases but is temperate enough not to make 
final decisions until alternative means of keeping the 
industries alive are found. It should be noted that the 
government has steered clear of any atternpts at brusque 
expropnation of British commercial interests. 

It seems clear that necessary infusion of capital into 
the country's cconomy will not come from the long- 
established British companies 
comunue to play a considerable role since their personne! 


These companies can 


has the know-how for Burmese operations. But since the 
war this personne! has not shown as much adaptability 
to changed conditions as has the British government, 
and for that reason their potentialities may be impaired 

The government has needed foreign financial aid, not 
only for capital reconstruction, but also to meet day- 
today expenses during the recent troubles. Britain has 
helped a good deal, but its aid has not been tendered 
in such a way as to make the best impression on Bur- 
mese public Burmans point out that it took 
sixteen months of negotiation to ect a loan of £6 mil- 


opinion 


hom. And when it was granted recently it turned out 
to be a Commonwealth loan, with Britain contributing 
three and a quarter million pounds, and India, Pakistan, 
Burma had 


asked for twenty million pounds of which nine mullon 


Ceylon, and Australia providing the rest 


were intended as a subudy for the Burmah Oil Com- 
pany. Other members of the Commonwealth suggested, 
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quite reasonably from their point of view, that no good 
could core of the loan if Burma did not compose her 
internal differences. The Burman representatives un- 
doubtedly felt that these homilies would better have 
been addressed to the various insurgent groups. 

In 1949 Burma's entire export of rice was handled by 
the British Ministry of Food at the average price of £36 
a ton. But when the 1949-50 crop became ready for 
market, the Burmese decided to handle their own 
exports and asked £40 rather than £38 per ton. They 
took the precaution of consulting on this matter with a 
team of rice experts from Thailand, the only other 
major exporter of rice, and apparently felt they had 
reached an agreement to stand together in demanding 
the higher price. But when Burma announced its new 
terms for the export of rice, none of its regular cus- 
tomers in the British Commonwealth would buy, and the 
Thai turned out to be very willing to sell their rice at 
the old price. So the Commonwealth counties made 
their rice purchases from Thailand, which was able to 
unload a good deal of its second-grade grain at the 
average price. The Burmese government had to make a 
hasty pact with Japan, whereby Japan took two hundred 
thousand tons of Burmese rice and Burma agreed to 
take Japanese manufactured goods. It was firmly be- 
lieved in Burma that the British had induced the Com- 


monwealth bewoett. Later India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 


bought up all of Burma's remaining stock at the higher 


price, but many Burmans felt themselves aggrieved. 


Burma's Foreign Relations 

Except for this rice contretemps, Burma's relations 
with the other countries of southern Asia have been gen- 
erally amicable; popular sentiment has felt expecially 
close to those peoples who are waging a struggle against 
a colonial power. India’s prestige is enhanced by the 
personal affection and respect which government lead- 
ers have for Pandit Nehru. Pakistan has made efforts 
to win @oed will and the Burmans have not been slow 
to respond. But the large-scale smuggling of mee from 
Arakan into East Pakistan is a sore point, as ar the 
uprisings engineered by the Mujahids in Arakan. The 
Mujahids are Burma nationals who are Moslems by 
religion. They have been in frequent clashes with gov- 
ernment patrols in the far north of Arakan, their plea 
being that they do not have adequate representation 
in the Burmese parliament and that they are being vic- 
tumized by the Buddhists. The conduct of the Pakistan 
government im this matter has been very correct, but 
the unpression lingers on the Burmese side of the border 
that the Mujahids are probably getting at least moral 
support from ther co-religionists in Pakistan 

With her Thailand, Burma ex- 
changed diplomatic missions son alter independence 
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eastern neighbor, 


and there have been attempts to establish cloner rela- 
tions than have prevailed in the past. But little trade 
moves between the two countries, except perhaps the 
smuggling of manufactured goods from Thailand to 
Burma, and of tin and wolfram ore from Tavey in Bur- 
ma to Bangkok. 

With Malaya there has been littl contact and prac- 
tically no exchange » information. The Burmese pres 
occasionally voices extreme skepticism of British claims 
that they are putting down Communist bandits in the 
jungles 

Relations with the Indonesian nationalists have been 
very close. When the Netherlands gowernment began 
its police action in Indonesia, it was very strongly 
criticized m Burma, The Burmese government imposed 
sanctions by banning Dutch planes from Burmese air- 
fields It alo gave de facto recognition to the Republi- 
cans by accepting Indonesian representatives, in Ran- 
goon long before the Round Table Conference. 

Toward the Viet Minh in Indochina, Burmans are 
as syrnpathetic as they were toward the Indonesians in 
their battle. There is in Rangoon a mission representing 
Ho Chi Minh. The Burmese we in the Viet Minh and 
in its struggle for independence a likeness of themselves 
as they would have been if the British had tried to per- 
petuate their reign through a puppet regime. The fact 
that Ho Chi Minh is a professed Communist is of secon- 
dary importance to Burmans. But Burmans entertain 
no enmity toward the French. So far there have been no 
demonstrations against them, and provided they with- 
drew from Vietnam, they would probably receive both 
friendship and respect from the Burmans. The fact re- 
mains that Bao Dai « regarded with disfavor and even 
disdain, and American efforts to bolster the French or 
Bao Dai in Vietnam are often condemned in the press. 

Toward China there is some ainbivalence among non- 
Communist politeal leaders, They are not especially 
happy about shamng a common border with an expand- 
ing Communist power. But when the Chinese Red Army 
was approaching Yunnan, the Burma government quick- 
ly recalled ity ambassador to China and after consulta- 
tion with him decided to recognize the Communist re- 
gime In making this decision even before India and 
Britain officially did so, Burma made it clear that its 
action was protapted by realism, rather than approval 
of, or kinship for, the new regime. Influencing the gov- 
ernment’s decrson was the fact that representatives of the 
Chinese buanessmen roudent in Burra, who have come 
to play an increasingly important part in the country’s 
commerce, almost overnight declared for the Commu- 
nists. Recent reports tell that a young Burmese Commu- 
nist, Bo Aung Gy, is now broadcasting over the Peking 
radio If so, this young man will be perhaps the first 
Burman to be trained in a Comnunist center, 


a 
te 


The Soviet Union recently decided to exchange am- 
bassadors with Burma Although the Soviets did not 
enter any objections when Burma's membership in the 
United Nations was proposwd, the Russians have been 
cool toward the Thakin Nu government. At the WFTU 
conference held in Peking in Newember 1949, Thakin 
Nu was named with Hatta of Indonesia and Nehru of 
India as “a stooge of the sialists.” 

While the 
“Anglo-American” 
is no general tendency to couple the two countries in 


radical press frequently uses the term 


as an epithet of vituperation, there 


double-barrelied blame. Certamly there is littl lowe lost 
for Great Britain among the people. Yet responsible 
Officials and non-Comrnunist politi al leaders recognize 
that the British government has probably handled its 
ticklish Burmese problem as well as was possible, and 
that Britain 
affection, will continue to be helpful to Burma 


by foree of circumstance if not of natural 


Toward the United States the prevailing attitude is 
one of mingled hope and skepticism —skepticisin because 
US policy, in supporting Bao Dai, in bolstering Chiang 
Kai-shek in Formosa, and in other of its dealings with 
Asian affairs, has seemed to many Burmans to demon- 
strate a lack of understanding of Asian peoples and a 
desire to back up any kind of non-popular rule so long 
as it was anti-Comrounimt. For all of the Socialists’ own 
struggle with the Communists, their sympathies are not 
Yet Burma 


stood together with the majority of the United Nations 


with Bao Dai nor with Chiang Kai-shek 


in condernning the North Korean aggression in spite of 
serious doubt as to the wieder of past and future Amer- 
ican actwon in the Onent 

The hope in Burma is that the United States will 
discover that it is not enough to provide arms and 


supples to ensure a stable government, but 
that it is perhaps even more necessary to reduce 
extremiam by imple 


popular appeal of revolutionary 


menting real econom progress; and that this econor 


progress must develop frot 


{ the capacities and outlook 


of the people, rather than out of any arbitrary assign 
ment of goals made by al 
The publi ty 


ing 


e Pot Four program was 
very favorably received, although ut has been commented 
that the ppropriatioms for it are nadequate to the point 
of being mealy-mouthed. It has been reported that the 
Prime Minister has asked for a US loan of fifty 
dollars The 
work 
the Yunsalin « eine aper mull. a eteel rolling 


uuntry will need that much and more 


te begin lans for works 


plant, and tl and railwavs 
he put to 

practi 


schools are closed, and there i urrent 
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whole villa t feselated. many 


threat of 


<lesure both of the Rangoon University and the Ran- 
goon General Hospital. But such immediate needs will 
take only a amal!l part of any sizable loan. 

It now appears that Burma may have a fair chance 
to undertake large-scale reconstruction. While there are 
still insurgents roaming the hills, and while new insur- 
rections are not impossible, the government's grip is now 
firmer than it has been. Defense Chief Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Ne Win is also Home Minister and Deputy Prime 
Minister in the present cabinet. The main body of troops 
has remained steadily loval, new forces have been added, 
and greater dixipline is being maintained 

Additional military equipment would be useful and 
welcome, but Burma's great need is not for more arms, 
but for more productivity. Burma can become a model 
in southern Awa. Here the restoration 
facilities will show great and im- 
mediate benefits, and thus improve the prospects for 


of reconstructvior 


of existing 


long-range construction and planned development. 


Overseas Chinese and the 
People’s Republic 


Manila, September 17 
the China in 1949, the 
Central People’s Gowermment attempted to rally to 


their support the overseas Chinese in southeast Asia 


victories in 


An officially inspired article in Ta Aung Pao of Shang- 
1950 declared that “the 
10,000,000 overseas Chinese shall not and must not be 


hai at the end of January 


subjected to any further abuse,” and in particular 
warned the Siamese government of the consequences 
of its anti-Chinese policy. Indochina and Malaya were 
also mentioned, but in an incidental manner. Not very 
this, in a New Year's broadcast aimed 


Ho Hsing-ming, Director of Over- 


leng before 
at overseas Chinese 
seas Chinese Affairs, had said with the growth 
of the unprecedented might of the Chinese people, the 
social status of overseas Chinese throughout the world 
will be elevated At the same time we must in- 
crease our vigilance against the impenalist schemes to 
sow discord between us and the local peoples. The 
overseas Chinese can attain real freedom, equality, and 
a lasting peaceful life only when the local peoples are 


Ho also 


means taken in China to facilitate the 


really ltberated.” In the same broadcast Mr 
spoke of the 


remittances of overseas Chinese 


1 At the 


“es 


d of August 1950, howewer, the Chinese remir- 
Malaya to China had fallen by 90 percent, owing 
the prevailing uncertainty as to whether they would really 
reach the persons for whom they werr intended, and in a 
the lit of $5 per famuly imposed by the 


to 


Malaya authorities 
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But while the Te Aung Peo and the Director of 
Overseas Chinese Affairs were rather general in their 
denunciation of the “imperialist: governments of south- 
east Ava,” Liu Shao-chi, Vice-Chairman of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, was somewhat more 
explicit, “It is necemary [he mid] tw create strong 
people's armies of liberation, skilled in fighting against 
the enemy, under the leadership of the Communst 
Party, and also supporting bases for the operation of 
these armies .. . the armed struggle is the main form 
of struggle in the national liberation movement in many 
colenies and semi-colonies. . .” 

What has been the reaction of the oveneas Chinese 
thernselves to the changed situation in China’ The 
following observations made during a veit to Burma, 
Thailand, Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia, and the 
’ Philippines in July, August, and September 1950 may 
help to give an answer to this question 

The feeling of the writer is that the Chinese in 
southeast Asia are, generally speaking, leaving the 
forces of Communism and democracy to fight out the 
issue without themselves intervening. They have by 
no means tursed Communist in spirit, but in most of 
the countries of the area they find it expedient to give 
at least lip service to the Conununist cause. The Chinese 
press in Burma, Siam, and (to a leser extent) Indo- 
nesia, which had previously supported the Kuomintang 
or had been neutral, had turned Communist-—or at 
least now supported the People’s Government. In Mal- 
aya, on the other hand, there were only two Chinese 
Communist newspapers, but these sailed as near the 
wind as they dared. The circulation of the Chinese 
press in southeast Asia was small in proportion to 
the size of the Chinese communities, but these papers 
were none the less the sole organs of opinion. In effect 
they represented mainly the views of the newspapermen 
themselves, who were mainly leftists 

The contrast between the mercantile and therefore 
“capitalistic” nature of the local Chinese Chinese com- 
munities and the pro-Communist Chinese press was 
strikingly brought home to the writer during his visit 
to Thailand. He interviewed the members of the com- 
mittee of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce in Bang- 
kok. They were typical prosperous-looking, middle-aged 
Chinese business men representing the trading interests 
of the bulk of the 3,000,000 Chinese in Thailand. But 
to questions regarding politics and education they 
returned the answer that they were only merchants 
and knew nothing of these matters. Their only duty, they 
said, was to obey the laws of the country they were in. 
As the committee was leaving the room, the writer 
was asked by their spokesman if he would now interview 
the Chinese press. This he agreed to do, and immediate- 
ly six reporters representing the Chinese newspapers filed 
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into the room. They were all young, and made no 
pretense of beng anything other than fanatical Com- 
munists, It was indeed strange that the local Chinese 
community should be represented by such a pres. But 
it was clear from conversation with individual busines 
men that they had not been converted [rom private en- 
terprne to public ownership and trading They expremed 
the view that when the Communists came (if they did 
come) they would be able w carry on trading a 
usual. They acquieseed in the attitude of the Chinese 
press merely as a form of insurance 

In Indochina the control of the press by the auth- 
orities (Vietnamese, supported by the French military 
arm) was effecuwe, and there were no Communist 
paper. The Chinese in the whole of Vietnam, Cam- 
bedia, and Laos total about a million, according 
official estimates, Some 400,000 of them were com- 
pressed into the very overcrowded city of Cholon, and 
were carrying on business as best they could in the 
disturbed conditions. The Chinese community in Burma 
(about 250,000) was too small to be of much local im- 
portance politically, The Burmese government having, 
however, recognized the People’s Gowernment of China, 
and having exchanged diplomats representatives with 
it, nearly all the staff of the old Nationalist embassy 
and consulate had agreed to serve the People’s Govern: 
ment in the same capacity as before. Besides Burma, 
Indonesia had recognized the People's Government, 
as had Great Britain, though the question of receiving 
People's Government consuls in Malaya was still under 
discussion in Peking and London. 

In Malaya the continuance of the Communist ter- 
rorst campaign complicated the attitude of the local 
Chinese toward the People’s Government, The succes 
of the Communists in China meant that the local ter- 
ronsts would receive at least moral support from 
Peking, which would stiffen their resistance and so pro- 
long the disorders in Malaya which were costing many 
Chinese lives and injuring Chinese economy, Malayan 
Chinese were apprehenmve of the future. At the same 
tume there was at first a widespread satisfaction among 
them that China was once again a power and would 
therefore be in a position to support the claims of the 
overveas Chinese against thow of the southeast Asian 
governments. But as time went on letters from their 
farmbes in China about the treatment they had received 
at the hands of the Communists (especially in the mat- 
ter of taxation and capital levies) had caused a 
revulsion of feeling, which was, of course, stronger 
among the well-to-do than among the laborers. 

Incidentally, a Chinese economist whom the writer 
met in Bangkok explained his reluctance to visit his 
faruly in China as being dive mostly to the existence 
in Canton of a weekly Day of Confession. All adult, 


he sakd, were required to meet and to confess their sins 
against the Communist regime ¢ cing the past week 
Eventually the Party 'r sunded, and thove 
who were declared to i. ere called upon to 


admit their error and to vontrition with tears 


streaming from their cyes to monstrate their sim 
cerity. This was too much fo. comanist, who had 
come under Western influence. er cared with this 


invasion of the freedem of the .n = Jucl, the forced 
labor reported to be exacted fra. 


the uniforms of the 


dl persons (such 


Communist troops 


as =washing 
digging latrines, ete was of small importance. In 
Malaya several leading Chinese presented to the writer 
copies of When the Communuts Come: The Story of 
a Typical Chinese Village under the “New Democracy” 
(in English and Chinese), published by the United 
States Information Service. It was that this 
pamphlet wax approved by the 
though its appeal to the ordinary Chinese shop as 


clear 


better-off Chinese 


sistant or laborer was more doubtful 
leade rs in Malas a have Core 


the Chinese bandits and the 


A number of Chinese 
out strongly against 
People’s Government, but there is still a very general at- 
titude of “wait and see” among the Malayan Chinese 
in spite of the fact that they themselves provide most of 
the victims of the terror In the meantime the reset- 
tlement of Chinese squatter communities on the fringes 
of the jungle (an operation very popular among th 
squatters themselves as they now receive permanent tith 
proceeds, and in this there is prom- 


that 


to their new land 
ise of an eventual answer to the bandit campaign 


is, if Malaya remains secure from outside interference 


The Minister of Information in Indonesia in Sep- 
tember 1950 placed the number of Chinese in his 
country at about 2,000,000. Many informed Indonesians 
considered the Chinese question to be the most outstand 
Indonesian 


ing of all local problems The Peranakans 


born persons of Chinese ancestry) were being given two 


years in which to decide whether they would becom 


main ahens would bye on 


Indonesian citizens or would remain aliens whe 


did not specifically elect to re 


sidered to have chosen Indonesian citizenship. Th 


Peranakans were waiting to sce 
would be accorded full equality with Indonesians, es- 


which under 


making up 


whether, as aliens, they 


pecially in the matter of owning land 
Dutch rule was forbidden to ahens 
In the meantime the Chinese retained con- 
A tew 


ambassador 


hefore 
their minds 
trol of 95 percent of the industry of Indonesia 
weeks before the writer's visit the new 
from the People’s Republic of China had arrived with 
his staff. Indonesian officials in September 1990 wer 
curious to observe what line the People’s Government 
would adopt toward the Chinese of Indonesia. The 


local Chinese community would certainly expect it to 


take a nationalistic stand, which would be difficult to 
reconcile with Communism’s declared independence of 
national divisions 

The figure for Chinese in the Philippines commenly 
accepted among those qualified to form an opimuon was 
in September 1950 in the neighborhood of 250,000. 
Ilhecit immigration was undoubtedly in progres on a 
fairly big scale’ The legal quota for alien immigration 
had previously been 500 per nationality, but this figure 
had now been reduced to 1). The Chinese in the Philip- 
panes were still ostensibly supporters of the Nationalist 
regime, and the Chinese ambassador represented the 
Kuornintang government, The Chinese press in Manila 
five dailies with a total circulation of only abu 
10,000) was careful to observe the official regulations, 
and only one paper (the Chinese Commercial Neu* 
favored the Communist cause. The principal daily 
paper, the Fudien Tomes, attempted to steer a middie 
course between the Nationalists and the Communists, 
while the remaining three dailies were still Nationalist 
Altogether the Chinese population in the Philippines was 
extremely cautious in its behavier, since any act con- 
sidered by the authorities to be politically undesirable 
might be followed by expulsion. In the campaigns 
against the Hukbalahap, however, some Chinese had 
been among the insurgents killed or captured. 

In short, the attitude of the Chinese in southeast 
Asia both toward the People’s Government of China 
amd toward local governments is decided more by 
prudential considerations than by emotional ones. The 
outcome of the war at present being waged in Korea 
will exercise a very important effect on the outlook of 


the southeast Asian Chinese. VICTOR PURCELL 


Mr Purcell, long « Britivh civil servant in Malaya and now 
Profesor of Far Eastern History at Cambridge University, 
now preparing 4 volume on the Chinese im southeast Asia, 
to be publushhed by the Institute of Pacific Relations 
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